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PREFACE 


THE UNITED PRESS COLLEGE OF AUTHOR. 
SHIP AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 


Journalism is a profession and authorship a fine 
art. No vocation can be more honorable than either 
and but few so fascinating. 

The orator, the musician, the actor, stir the breasts 
and thrill the souls of thousands, but the journalist 
and author speak to millions. 

The brilliant thoughts and thrilling words of those 
who stand before vast audiences die with the oc- 
casion or fade in memory, but the words of the 
printed page are passed on to future generations. 
They will mould the civilization of the future. They 
will cause hearts to throb again and again ‘through- 
out the coming years. 

To be sure not all journalists and authors are 
worthy of the high calling. Some use their power 
against the highest interests of mankind, but they 
are only the exception to the rule of honor which 
holds sway over most men who today wield that 
weapon mightier than the sword. 

I wish, therefore, to assure every one of my stu- 
dents that in entering this broad field of influence, 
whether as a press correspondent, an editor and 
journalist, or as an author of short stories, you 
have chosen one of the noblest and most lucrative 
vocations presented to any man. But like every- 
thing else the profession will be to you what you 
are to the profession. 

Vocations do not make men but men make voca- 
tions. Success does not seek the man, the man must 
seek success. And every one may win in any line of 
effort if he will. To be sure we may not win alone. 
Nor do we need to, for all the help and wisdom of 
the world is at our command. The experience of 
other men who have succeeded and overcome the 
greatest difficulties is now available to the students 
of journalism, in the College of Authorship. 


The Demand for Our College. 


The necessity for such a school of journalism and 
authorship has long been felt. Shortly before our 
college was established the editor of the New York 
Sun said,—“Undoubtedly, the elements of newspaper 
work might be taught as successfully as are the 
elements of law, medicine, or anything else. A 
school could not turn out finished editors, editorial 
writers or first-class reporters, but it could fit men 
to make a good start at the bottom, with better than 
the ordinary prospects of advancement.” 

The purpose of our College is to start men and 
women on the road to successful journalism and 
authorship and to help. them, whenever they need 
assistance. Therefore, if you need help, write to us, 
enclosing a stamp for reply, and we will answer at 
once to the best of our ability. 

In this work our aim has been to present in con- 
cise and practical form the best available wisdom 
on the subjects treated. 


Press Correspondence 


AND 


Journalism 


Introduction. 


The great number of papers and their rapid in-. 
crease in circulation is almost incredible. There are, 
at the present time, in the United States over 2,300 
daily publications, and they issue in the aggregate ° 
over 15,000,000 papers each day. Enough to supply 
one copy to every five inhabitants. 

There are about 175 newspapers printed in cities 
having over 100,000 inhabitants, and the young man 
who today starts in for journalism, in ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, is aiming for one of these 
papers. 

The foundation of distinctive American journal- 
ism was laid in.1835, when James Gordon Bennett 
started the publication of the New York Herald. 
This was really the first newspaper, for the chief 
aim of Mr. Bennett was to give the news to the 
people, and not to force his personal opinions upon 
them, as was the custom with other editors. Now 
the function of every daily newspaper is to gather 
news and to send it broadeast as quickly and as 
far as possible. 


Press Correspondence 


and 


Journalism 


LESSON NUMBER ONE. 


The Metropolitan Daily and Its Official Staff. 


The organized force of a modern newspaper is 
similar to that of an army. The commander-in-chief 
of the newspaper army is the owner of the paper. To 
be sure he usually contents himself with hiring an 
Editor-in-Chief: and a Managing Editor, but he is 
always the power behind the throne. Then come 
the Editorial Writers, the Telegraph Editor, Ex- 
change Editor, Literary Editor, Humorous Editor, 
Dramatic Editor, Agricultural Editor, Art Editor, 
Sporting Editor, Market Editor, Head Line Editor, 
Sunday, or Supplement Editor, Copy Editor, Make- 
up Editor, State Editor, Society Editor, Court Re- 
porter, Police Reporter, Railroad Reporter, Fire Re- 
porter, Staff Correspondents, Country VCorrespon- 
dents, and Special Correspondents. 

These usually are all salaried positions. In New 
York the editors-in-chief and managing editors, 
ordinarily receive from $10,000 to $15,000 a year. 
City editors’ salaries range from $4,000 to $7,500, 
while telegraph editors receive from $2,000 to $3,000. 
Editorial writers average $5,000, but some men of 
long service and extraordinary ability receive over 
$100,000 annually. Those holding less responsible 
positions, of course, receive smaller salaries, but all 
large papers pay their workers and their writers 
liberally. | 
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LESSON NUMBER TWO. 


The Country Correspondent. 


In speaking of the country correspondent refer- 
ence is usually made to a person who supplies news 
of the immediate neighborhood to one or more of 
the local papers. But we will now confine ourselves 
especially to the duties of the country correspondent, 
for, although the student may never have occasion 
to act in that capacity, it is very desirable that he 
should know, as far as is possible, the elementary 
principles of a newspaper correspondent. To be 
sure the method of handling news may differ in dif- 
ferent localities but the principles which govern the 
work are practically the same everywhere. 


The Weekly Paper. 


Today all the small country towns have at least 
their weekly paper. This paper is usually owned 
by the editor. His corps of assistants is composed 
of a few country correspondents, some reporters, 
compositors and one or two apprentices. 

The country correspondent has assigned as his 
duties the writing up of the news of the neighbor- 
hood. He is supposed to have it in the hands of 
the editor two or three days before the time for 
publication. He is also requested to send in any 
later news, which should reach the editor a day 
before the paper goes to press. 

The position of country correspondent is by no 
means lucrative, for his pay is usually compli- 
mentary subscriptions to the paper, the profuse 
thanks of the editor and some free tickets to places 
of amusement or half fare railroad tickets; but 
seldom does he see any “cold eash” for the good 
work he renders to his local paper. 

To be. sure his position is one of honor in the 
community and everyone reveres the local reporter, 
for the highest ambition of many people in small 
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country towns is to see their names in the paper in 
some favorable light. He also may be feared by 
those who may court his friendship, for has he not 
the power to say bad things about them and bring 
them great discomfort? On the whole, then, he is 
a person of wide influence in the community and is, 
perhaps, laying the foundation of a successful career 
in journalism. 

Some of the most noted editors in the country 
began their work as correspondents for local papers 
in small towns. 

Application for a position as country corre- 
spondent should be made directly to the editor of 
the paper which one desires to represent. He will 
doubtless give information as to the kind of mat- 
ter desired and the compensation to be paid. 


Reporting for Several Papers. 


If the prospective reporter has sufficient time at 
his disposal it is desirable that he represent several 
papers in as many different neighboring towns. 
In so doing he will get in touch with several com- 
munities and also learn the method of work in 
several newspaper offices. 

In preparing his “copy” the correspondent should 
be very careful to write his name and postoffice ad- 
dress at the top of the first sheet. Any light cor- 
respondence paper will serve his purpose. He should 
bear in mind that a cheap quality of paper of a light 
weight may save expense, but he should never 
practice extreme economy when the saving of a 
little expense gives a cheap appearance to his cor- 
respondence, or makes it in any way less legible. 

Write only on one side of the paper. Never roll 
copy; send it flat or fold it so as to fit properly into 
the large envelope. 

Address it neatly and your part of the work is 
done. 
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Model Instructions to Country Correspondents. 


A Pennsylvania paper furnishes to its correspon- 
dents a ecard of general instructions which contains 
much common sense advice. The instructions read 
as follows: 


News.—We want the news. Don’t wait too long © 
in giving it ere it is stale. If there is little or no 
news in your territory, wait until next week or until 
there is. Important personals are also desired, but 
not merely a weekly record of visits by people in 
the neighborhood. Social gatherings should be noted 
and names may be sent along of those who attended. 
Deaths should be carefully mentioned as to name 
of ‘deceased, age, birth, relatives left, standing in 
community, burial, ete. The fact that a funeral was 
largely attended is not important as the above par- 
ticulars. Local history, description of relics, ete., 
may also prove interesting reading. 

Don’t in any way, offend people by such items that 
you send us: It is wrong, unkind, and therefore a 
poor policy to do so. Rather “tickle” them by com- 
plimentary notices relating to them and _ theirs. 
Always endeavor to please people, but never forget 
to keep the right in so doing. Don’t fail to give 
authentic reports of public meetings, and if there is 
an improtant happening, of special interest, do not 
disappoint us by failing to report it. We must rely 
on you for the careful gathering of particulars. Don't 
write out your opinion about things. Let people 
form their own ideas; you give the facts as ac- 
eurately as possible. 

Write so it can easily be read. Don’t show 
flourishes in writing, but make it plain, so there will 
be no mistake, especially in reference to names. 
Write on one side of paper and do not crowd up the 
sheet. Leave margin all around and number the 
sheets. 
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Mention as many names as possible and don’t omit 
the poor and humble. These play an important part 
in the life of any community, and are just as much 
respected by us as the rich or prominent, everything 
else being equal; so never slight them. 
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LESSON NUMBER THREE. 


The Local Correspondent of a Country Daily. 


The term “country daily” is usually applied to 
papers published in towns of five thousand or less, 
although some of the so-called country dailies are 
in many ways superior to metropolitan journals. 

The average circulation of the country daily is 
in the neighborhood of eight hundred. The main 
reliance of the country paper is plate matter or 
syndicate letters. The editor is usually the sole 
proprietor of the paper. 

His editorial function is to furnish editorial copy, 
correct proof and direct the policy of the paper. He 
usually maintains supervision over the entire busi- 
ness. 

When his foree is sufficiently organized, and his 
work is well systematized, he may entrust some of 
the duties which naturally fall to him to his com- 
petent subordinates. _ 

The work of the city editor is practically the 
same. His work must be more exactly performed 
and frequently his labors are much more arduous. 
He writes editorials and assists in reading proof, 
but usually entrusts the less important work to well 
trained subordinates. 

The reporter of a city paper is supposed to hustle 
for local news and edit the reporter’s copy and that 
of the country correspondents. 

The position of the country correspondent for a 
country daily is one that does not require any 
special literary ability on the part of a correspond- 
ent. If he possesses a good stock of common sense 
and a fair command of the English language, he 
will doubtless be a success. Where the paper pub- 
lishes a morning edition the copy should be in the 
hands of the editor early on the preceding evening. 

This position is frequently one of honor and in- 
fluence rather than compensation. Aside from 
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regular correspondents for such papers, much re- 
porting is usually done by local professional men. 

Frequently the managers of theatres and enter- 
tainment bureaus supply local editors with matter 
bearing upon their work. 

Clergymen also write out concise reports of their 
own sermons. Thus many prominent men serve as 
their own reporters. In so doing they feel that their 
business will receive a better representation; for it 
is a regretable fact that many reporters make serious 
mistakes and frequently pervert the truth in the 
articles sent to their papers. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 

Because a man has an opportunity to say things 
about people he should not feel at liberty to say 
anything that comes into his head. He should eul- 
tivate exactness. He should be perfectly frank and 
fair in his dealings with all classes of people, and 
realize that the careless reporter will soon lose his 
prestige and position. It is our desire to train men 
to be competent, accurate and truthful representa- 
tives of an honorable profession. 


Suggestions for Local Items. 
By Chas. A. King. 


This list is worth an occasional reading. 
Accidents to persons or property. 
Amusements, entertainments. 
Anniversaries of persons or societies. 
Annual meetings. 

Assaults, attempted murder. 
Associations or companies formed. 
Balls, dances. 

Baptisms, confirmations. 

Bicycle news, clubs, races, accidents. 
Building improvements, changes. 
Burglaries, larcenies. 

Changes in business. 

Church matters. 
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Clergymen exchanging. 

Concerts, musicales. 

Condition of business. 

Crops, condition, price, ete. 

Dedications, installations, ordimations, 
Dissolution of firms. 

Discoveries, antiquities, relics, curiosities. 


_ Election of officers. 


Early fruits and vegetables. 
Fairs, festivals, festivities. 


Fires. Give loss, insurance, cause, description, 


prospect of rebuilding, ete. 
Forest fires, acres burned over. 
Former residents’ movements, visits. 
General public health, epidemics. 
Improvements, public or private. 
Inventions, patents. 
Interesting local incidents. 
Important lawsuits. 
Important action of public authorities. 
Lectures—subject,: ete. 
Musical matters, societies. 
Market variations. 
New buildings, factories, additions. 
New firm or partners. 
Obituaries of prominent persons. 
Presentations. 
Public demonstrations, meetings. 
Personal items. 
Parties—birthday or social. 
Persons leaving town to locate elsewhere. 
Political rallies, caucuses, conventions. 
Reunions, receptions. 
Real estate transfers. 
Religious news. 
Roads, good or bad, repairs. 
Runaways, collisions, if dangerous, results. 
Strikes, labor troubles. 
Suicides—full particulars. 
Selectmen’s doings. 
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Society’s doings, fraternal or secret. 
Sudden deaths, cause. 

Sidewalk improvements. 

Suggestions for local improvements. 
Schools, terms, teachers, vacations. 
Town meetings, town officers’ et, seo 
Violations of the law. 
Weather—spasmodiec changes, damaaed. 
Wedding anniversaries. 

Workmen, busy or idle. 
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LESSON NUMBER FOUR. 


Country Correspondence for a City Daily. 


All large city papers have correspondents in 
every small village and town in every part of the 
country. They desire that the communities where 
the papers are read should also have some repre- 
sentation in their columns. Therefore they aim to 
have a correspondent in every little town and hamlet, 
who shall send in news and reports of events which 
take place in these small localities. 

As a rule these papers give but little space to 
reports sent in from the small towns and the cor- 
respondent will be frequently disappointed when he 
sees a lengthy article upon some affair in his locality 
boiled down to an inch space and sometimes to a few 
sentences. 

This is, of course, necessary, for should all of the 
matter sent in from all of the country towns be — 
printed in the metropolitan dailies, in the language 
of the Scripture, the world would not be able to con- 
tain it. 

Then, too, the work done by the city papers is 
usually of a higher order than that with which the 
country editor is content and the student may ex- 
pect to correspond successfully for the city daily 
only after he has learned a few lessons in brevity. 
Nor can the country correspondent of a city paper 
expect to enjoy the same prestige as one who cor- 
responds for his local country paper. 

All local or country correspondents, residing in 
the state, are under the management of the state 
editor. He not only keeps in touch with them but 
also attends to all news sent in from all parts of 
the state, outside the city, in which the paper is 
published. 

Persons throughout the state desiring to serve 
as local correspondents, however, should make ap- 
pleation to the managing editor of the paper which 
they desire to represent. 
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In the case of several applications from the same 
locality, the position is usually given to some one 
connected with a local paper, should such apply, as 
he is supposed to be in vital touch with the news of 
his community. 

It behooves the ambitious student, therefore, to 
begin work with his local paper, when practicable, 
as this may be a stepping-stone to wider usefulness. 

He may receive a very good income by corre- 
sponding for a number of papers at the same time. 
A college friend of mine earned his way through 
college by reporting for the papers in the city in 
which the college was established. He chose this 
reportorial work as a profession. Five years after 
he graduated from the college he had thus earned 
sufficient means to erect a fine residence and start 
himself in the business which made him one of the 
most influential men in the community. 

The city dailies usually pay at the rate of five 
dollars a column and at least one dollar for each 
article received. 

Every reporter for any periodical should ecare- 
fully observe the ethics of his profession. He 
should feel himself obliged to report all legitimate 
news matter irrespective of the wishes of people 
whom it might involve. Thus he should hold him- 
self aloof from all bribing propositions. The re- 
porter is frequently influenced by his friendship for 
the people of the community or by the bearing 
which the faithful discharge of his duties may have 
upon his future standing with some of the “higher- 
ups” or “lower-downs” in his community. ° 

A man of my acquaintance who desired to keep 
his marriage a secret for a while went to a sub- 
urban town and applied to the county clerk for a 
marriage license, telling him at the same time that 
he desired to keep the affair out of the papers for 
the present . The clerk, however, said, ”’You will 
have to talk with the reporters about that matter.’ 
The prospective groom was somewhat crestfallen 
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with the prospect of keeping his marriage a secret, 
but the official suggested that he see the men private- 
ly and “fix the matter up.” He asked the leader of 
the group to see him privately. The reporter was at 
first disposed to give publicity to the matter, but 
when he saw five dollars in gold shining in the hand 
of the would-be-groom his attitude immediately 
changed and he said, “It will be all right.”’ 


Such men are not only a disgrace to a good pro- 
fession but do violence to some of its most import- 
ant ethical standards. 


Whenever you are for any reason requested to 
suppress an item, courteeusly reply that you are in 
honor bound to do your duty by your employer. At 
the same time assure the person that only real facts 
will be sent to headquarters without any sensational 
setting. 

Then send the facts to the editor of your paper,. 
giving the circumstances, and reasons why a sen- 
sational publication would be undesirable. He 
will then use his own judgment in the matter. You 
have shifted the responsibility to him and have done 
your duty not only to your employer but also to the 
community. 

It should be wimivekneted that there are instances 
where the newspapers may render greater service. 
to the community by omitting rather than publish- 
ing some matters. 


Yet the editor must be the sole judge of articles 
to be printed in his paper, as well as the policy 
which it shall pursue. 

Local correspondents for the press should re- 
member that a straight square deal is the only policy 
for them to pursue. Never try to “get even” with 
any one through your reports. Never publish un- 
pleasant personalities that may reflect unfavorably 
upon any person in your community. Never write 
“smart” things.about people. Always be conscien- 
tious and kind and honorable in your dealings with 
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the public and they will in turn respect and honor 
you for your work. 

Send, then, only legitimate news to your papers 
and be ‘absolutely impartial in all that you write for 
publication. 


The Country Correspondent. 
By H. C. Turner. 


The country correspondent is an important factor 
in the newspaper world; but his home is ‘behind the 
curtain,’ and consequently the public reads and 
hears very little of him. We would hear more of him 
if it were not for the editor’s blue pencil. If, in re- 
porting an item, the country correspondent should 
show such bad taste as to try to get himself to the 
front, even by the slightest reference, ten chances 
to one the blue pencil will be called into service, if 
the item is not consigned as a whole to the waste 
basket. 

Who is the country correspondent? He is the 
fellow who resides in the inland towns throughout 
the country, and generally works on the local papers. 
He represents the big metropolitan dailies, and holds 
credentials and instructions that read something like 
this: 

“You are hereby cee correspondent of the 
Fog Horn. 

“What to send.—Facts that are news, and nothing 
else. The facts should be stated concisely, and with 
absolute accuracy and fairness. News which will in- 
terest, inform and amuse everybody is good news. 
But news which is of mere local importance and of 
no particular general interest is never wanted. 

“What not to send.—Never waste your time and 
money by writing into a dispatch matter to please 
the person who gives you the information or others 
having personal interests to serve. 

“Never send a word of editorial comment, per- 
sonal opinion, or ‘fine writing.’ Indecent assaults, 
unmentionable crimes, breaches of promise, elope- 
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ments, abandonments, divorces, scandals and similar 
cases are seldom good news. Never send them unless 
the circumstances are very unusual or the persons 
involved are of high or conspicuous character, and 
then as briefly as possible. 


“Don’t say that ‘this town was thrown into a state 
of great excitement,’ ‘business was entirely suspend- 
ed,’ ‘a great sensation was created,’ or any of the 
other conventional things. They are usually untrue 
statements and never interesting. 


“When to send.—EHarly. One day ahead of every- 
body else, if possible. Never late. 


“Avoid libelous matter.—It is the constant en- 
deavor not only not to give space to libelous matter, 
but never to print anything that will cause un- 
necessary pain or sorrow. The following are some 
of the pitfalls to be avoided: 

“Tf Bill Blank leaves town and Mrs. Jones precedes 
or follows him, thereby causing local scandal-mong- 
ers to intimate that they have eloped, don’t send it; 
the chances are that the gossip is false, and in no 
way can a correspondent do more _ irreparable 
damage. ) 

“Tf John Brown has been financially hard-up and 
suddenly disappeared, suffering, perhaps, severe 
mental strain, don’t send a dispatch that he is an 
absconder or an embezzler. He may be neither. Or 
if John Smith be removed from some position of 
trust, and his employer has seen fit to put experts at 
work on his books, don’t jump to the conclusion that 
John is a defaulter, and don’t send a dispatch that he 
is under suspicion. Facts, not suspicions, are news. 

“Be cautious about using names given by un- 
known persons; it is common for criminals and other 
delinquents to assume the names of respectable 
citizens. 

“Carefully scrutinize and consider any court news 
affecting business standings or business transactions. 
Ex parte statements filed in court are always one- 
sided, sometimes malicious, and may be libelous. Not 
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infrequently such statements are filed in the hope 
that they will find their way into print and thus 
damage the credit or reputation of the person 
assailed. 

“Be wary at all times of stories affecting the pro- 
fessional repute of doctors, lawyers, preachers, and 
members of other professions largely dependent upon 
the esteem in which they are held.” 


By these instructions it will be seen that the 
managers of our leading newspapers are entitled to 
great credit for their scrupulous pains. They im- 
press upon the correspondent that he must present 
the news in a truthful and fair manner. Notwith- 
standing the care that is taken, a very common error 
is prevalent that the work of the newsgatherer is 
not entitled to great credence and very little respect ; 
that he writes chiefly or wholly to make a sensation 
or in some way to interest readers without regad to 
facts. This is not true, although there are a. few 
conspicuous exceptions that govern the newspapers 
of our land. It is true, however, that the news- 
gatherer, the telegraph editor, as well as the reporter 
and printer are, like the preacher in the pulpit, not 
infallible, and in spite of ceaseless care, errors some- 
times appear; and sometimes they are injurious and 
cause much trouble. It is said that there is hardly a 
week, indeed hardly a day, that the big newspapers 
do-not suppress facts proffered for public informa- 
tion which would make a most interesting story, 
solely because it would bring a flood of sorrow to the 
innocent and helpless,. and cast an imperishable 
shadow upon their lives. 


A live country correspondent stationed at a good 
inland news point can make a very good thing finan- 
cially, and that without a great deal of time and 
labor. TI do not mean he will grow rich. While 
Victor Hugo got $50,000 for “Les Miserables,” a 
country correspondent is very glad to get $5.50 per 
column; and while Rudyard Kipling received $750 
for each of his Barrack Room Ballads, the country 
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correspondent is glad to get 50 cents for a single 
item, that is, if it makes less than ten lines in print. [ 
know a correspondent with a nose for news, in a 
town of less than 10,000 inhabitants, who has actual- 
ly bought him a home and has some money laid up 
for a rainy day from his earnings as correspondent 
for’ metropolitan newspapers. He is always awake, 
has a knack of putting things together, and his terri- 
tory is not bounded by either the Missouri or Missis- 
sippi river. 
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LESSON NUMBER FIVE. 


Corresponding for Trades Journals. 


A “Trade Journal” is a periodical devoted to a 
specific trade or special line of business. 


Students residing in cities, near large centers or 
even in manufacturing towns, may find it to their 
advantage to act as special correspondent for such 
journals. 


The remuneration may not be large but the cor- 
respondent should bear in mind that the competition 
is also small. 


If he has no intimate acquaintance with any trade 
represented in the journals of his community he may 
easily acquire that knowledge. : 

To this end let him make a special study of the 
business represented by the papers for which he de- 
sires to correspond. 


Let him also secure all the desirable journals 
treating of those especial lines. Then he should 
study carefully the style and technical terms used 
by those particular papers. He will note that a 
direct and simple style is especially desirable in this 
line of correspondence. 


He should avoid the excessive use of statistics 
and make his correspondence as readable and inter- 
esting as possible, for in this work the style must 
hold the interest of the reader. 

Above all things he must be accurate in his state- 
ments, for a mistake may cause great loss to the 
paper and its patrons. 

The average rate of payments of this class of 
journals is $3.00 per thousand words. 

Among the principal trades journals of the 
country, I would name those devoted to the follow- 
ing subjects, with rates of payment: 
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TRADES JOURNALS. 


Agriculture—American Agriculturist, New York, 
$3 per 1,000; Cultivator and Country Gentleman, 
Albany, New York, $3 per 1,000. 

Architecture—Inter-State Architect and Builder, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Carpentry and Building, New York. 

Art—Fine Arts Journal, Chicago; The Art Inter- 
change, New York. 

Brewing and Liquors—Wholesalers’ and Retailers’ 
Review, San Francisco. 

Brick, Clay and Stone—Brick, Chicago ; Monu- 
mental News, Chicago. 

Butcher Trade—Butcher’s Advocate, New York. 

Carpentry—lIllustrated Carpenter and Builder, 
London, $3 per 1,000.. 

Carriages and Automobiles—Automobile Maga- 
zine, New York; Carriage Builder, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Clothing, Furnishing Goods and Tailoring— 
Clothier and Furnisher, New York. 

Coal and Oil—Coal Trade Journal, New York; 
Petroleum Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Confectioner and Baker—Confectioner and Baker, 
Chicago. 

Cotton and Wool—Wool Markets and Sheep, 
Chicago; Cotton Planters’ Journal, Memphis, Tenn. 

Crockery and Glassware—Crockery and Glass 
Journal, New York. 

Culinary and Catering—Dinners and Diners, New 
York. 

Decorating and Painting—Painters’ Magazine, 
New York, $3 per 1,000; Decorator and Furnisher, 
New York, $3.50 per 1,000. 

Dry Goods—Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago; Mod- 
ern Merchant, New York. 

Dying—Dyers’ Trade Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$3 per 1,000. 

Electricity—Electricity, New York; Western Elec- 
tricians, Chicago. 
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Embroidery—Ingall’s Home and Art Magazine, 
Lynn, Mass. — 

Engineering—Journal of Electricity, Power and 
Gas, San Francisco; Engineering Review, New York. 

Groceries—The American Grocer, New York. 

Hats, Caps and Furs—American Hatter, New York. 

House Furnishing—American Furniture Gazette, 
Chicago. 

Ice and Refrigeration—Ice Trade Journal, New 
York. 

Iron and Hardware—American Artisan and Hard- 
ware Record, Chicago. : 
_ Leather Boots and Shoes—National Harness Re- 
view, Chicago; Boots and Shoes Weekly, New York. 

Lumber and Forestry—Lumber Trade Journal 
New York. _ 

Milling and Threshing—American Miller, Chicago. 

Music, Pianos, Etc.—Music Trade Review, New 
York; American Musician, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Photography—Professional and Amateur Photo- 
eraphy, Buffalo, New York. 7 

Printing—Inland Printer, Chicago; Printers’ Ink, 
New York. : 

Science—Popular Science, New York, $3 per 1,000. 

Soap—Soap Journal, Chicago, $3 per 1,000. 

Tobacco—Tobaceo World, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theatrical—Dramatic Mirror, New York. 


Writing for the Agricultural Press. 


M. G. Kains, in “The Editor,” says there is perhaps 
no paper that presents so wide a range to writers as 
the agricultural journal. Not only does it use 
articles upon every phase of farm practice and the 
management of all that directly concerns the hus- 
bandman, but it invades the house, there to direct 
the good wife in the management of her home from 
cellar to attic. Nor does it stop here; it furnishes 
wholesome mental food for the elder members of 
the family in its literary departments, and timely 
diversion for the juniors in its juvenile departments. 
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It is therefore apparent that the writer need not 
possess special training along the lines of practicai 
agriculture to be successful in writing for the farm 
paper. 

In writing for agricultural papers, M. G. Kains ad- 
vises, as being of first importance, a card index of 
agricultural journals, newspapers and magazines 
that devote space to agricultural topics. This index 
should be made as complete as possible. Use ecards 
614 by 41% inches, on which should be written the 
address of the journal, its method of dealing with 
writers, together with other useful items. These 
notes are added to as dealings with any particular 
paper afford new experiences or as such are gained 
from other writers. These cards should be stood up 
edgewise in boxes classified for ready reference 
under the heads, “General Farm Papers,” “Horti- 
eultural and Floriculture.” and “Miscellaneous.” By 
abbreviating words, a good deal of information con- 
cerning each individual paper and the agricultural 
press in general is held in a very small compass. 


A paged subject is another handy device. The 
subject is entered at the top of the page, and below 
it, references to books, to magazine articles and to 
clippings in the scrap book. Happy phrases, brief 
notes of personal experience with the subject, in fact 
anything that may be useful in developing an article 
is also entered here. The subjects should be care- 
fully indexed at the front of the book. 


Although writings for the farm press should be 
largely upon farm topics, yet there are lines apart 
from the purely agricultural that have been found 
profitable. Some of these are descriptions of time- 
savers and handy devices, improved methods of 
work, and home tests for the purity of various sub- 
stances used largely by the farmer and also by other 
people. The journals are always glad to get articles 
upon such subjects, seldom hold them long and gen- 
erally pay well for them. 
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LESSON NUMBER SIX. 


Special Feature Articles. 


The “Feature Article” holds a prominent place in 
modern journalism. This is an article written on 
some special subject or person of public interest, 
containing information from every possible source. 
It is always desirable that the “feature article” 
should be accompanied by photos, drawings or 


sketches, as its value is greatly enhanced by illustra- 
tion. 


_ There is always a great demand for photographs 
and biographical sketches of people before the public 
eye. This is especially true when anything ex- 
traordinary happens to them. 

Then, too, “feature articles” may be written con- 
cerning veople of less note, who become. suddenly 
prominent because of some achievement, crime, or 
disaster. Then the most common incidents concern- 
ing their homes, families, and immediate relatives 
become important. | 

Well written “feature articles” should find a ready 
sale in local, state and national journals. They may 
be syndicated and sold to several papers at once. 
When this is done the writer should take care to 
have them appear in all at the same time. This can 
be done by stating on the first page of the copy the 
date when it is to be “released,” viz: published. 

The compensation paid for “feature articles’ 
varies with the periodicals in which they appear, but 
the correspondent usually receives regular space 
rates of about five dollars a column for this work. 

He will also usually receive pay for illustrations 
sent at column rates. 

The student will, therefore, see the advantage of 
cultivating the “feature article” habit. 
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LESSON NUMBER SEVEN. 


Correspondents at Great Centers of Power. 


Most of the great metropolitan papers, such as the 
San Francisco Examiner, the Chicago News, the New 
York World, and the Boston Globe, maintain special 
correspondents not only in their state capitals, but 
also in the national capital at Washington. 


These men are usually selected from the paper’s 
staff, and appointed because of some special achieve- 
ment in their work, or because of a particular apti- 
tude or qualification for this important position. 

The successful correspondent at Washington must 
be a man of wide experience and acquaintance with 
men. He must know history and be thoroughly con- 
versant with the political leaders and life of his time. 
He must be a ready and versatile writer, persevering, 
broadminded and diplomatic. The salary of a Wash- 
ington correspondent usually varies from $50 to 
$250 a week. 


The duties of the correspondent at the state 
capital are of a similar nature. He is to represent 
his paper not only for its reading constituents, but 
also before the legislators at this center of power. 
His reports and comments on the proceedings of the 
legislature will give him influence and standing at 
that center, if he work and write wisely. They will 
also be widely read throughout the state, and if his 
influence be in the right direction it may be a greater 
power for good than that of any legislator in the 
state. 
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LESSON NUMBER EIGHT. 


Traveling and Foreign Correspondents. 


The traveling correspondent may be a domestic or. 
a foreign representative of his paper. He is usually 
appointed by the managing editor because of some 
particular aptitude for this position. He must be 
prepared for difficult assignments at home and 
abroad. He must be willing to win by grit and to 
“live in his grip.” He must be prepared to render 
a write-up on important people and events in widely 
different parts of the world—to report a disaster in 
Italy or a peace conference at The Hague. 

A knowledge of stenography and photography will 
greatly enhance his usefulness. His salary ranges 
from $30 to $60 a week, and expenses. 


The foreign correspondent is usually a man of 
experience and recognized literary ability. He, too, 
must possess tact and a diplomatic mind. His salary 
ranges from $50 to $250 per week. 


The war correspondent may be both a traveling 
and a foreign correspondent, for he must be pre- 
pared to “follow the dogs of war” wherever they 
are let loose. His duties are difficult and dangerous 
in the extreme, for he must often be in the thick of 
the battle. Nevertheless this position has its charms 
for adventurous spirits and requires the highest de- - 
gree of ability and resourcefulness. His salary is 
usually from $40 to $200 a week. 
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LESSON NUMBER NINE. 


Some Dont’s From a Managing Editor. 


For the benefit of my students I have received 
the following negative instructions from the man- 
aging editor of the largest daily published on the 
Pacific Coast, sizhilar to those given to all his cor- 
respondents. 

“Don’t describe local characters in such general 
terms as prominent in society, a leader in the finan- 
cial world, a well known merchant: tell what their 
association is, or omit description entirely; if they 
are well known to sa) so is surplusage. 

Do not say ‘At the corner of Market and Sutter 
streets’; at Market and Sutter streets is sufficient. 

Do not coin titles for unimportant positions, such 
as Motorman Smith, Operator Brown, Agent Henry; 
after you tell who the man is use his name without 
a handle. , 

Do not describe persons as ‘old’ or ‘aged’ unless 
they have passed more than their three score and ten. 

Never refer slightingly to nationalities, localities 
or creeds. : 

Never try to use a literary quotation unless you » 
are sure of its accuracy. 

Do not use ‘ex-’; say former governor, former 
mayor, former convict, ete. 

Do not use officer when referring to a policeman; 
use Policeman Smith, and eapitalize Policeman when 
used as a title. 

Do not use slang. Do not say ‘crook,’ ‘dip,’ ‘put 
the bracelets on.’ Other persons than ‘Billy the Kid’ 
read the paper, and all persons are not so well versed 
in the language of criminals as some reporters. 

Do not say an ‘old pioneer. The word pioneer 
carries the idea of age. The same rule applies to 
- veteran. 

Do not say ‘colored man.’ Negro or negress is 
correct. Never say ‘colored lady.’ ”’ 
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Do not say ‘a young man of nineteen,’ for an 
obvious reason. 

Do not say a dead man ‘leaves a wife.’ She is his 
widow. : | 

Do not crack jokes in a straight news story, or 
step aside from serious facts to be ‘smart,’ unless 
you know how. 

Do not say ‘on the street.’ A dog fight happens 
in a street, and John Smith lives in Oak street. 

Do not try to work in the fact that the persons 
involved in a piece of news ‘were anxious to have 
it suppressed,’ and thus make it seem as if the 
paper were gloating over their misfortunes or dis- 
comfiture. 

Do not write flippantly or humorously of things 
that have caused grief, or brought misfortune to 
the people mentioned. 

Do not say ‘unknown’ when you mean uniden- 
tified. : 

Do not misuse the word ‘marry.’ The woman 
marries the man, but the minister marries both. 

Do not use ‘very’ more than once a month. 

Do not misuse ‘render.’ You sing a song; you 
render lard or a judgment. 

Do not say ‘Mrs. Dr. Smith,’ or ‘Mrs. General 
Stewart,’ unless Mrs. Smith is a doctor, or Mrs. 
Stewart is a general. 

Do not misuse ‘quite. Quite means wholly, and 
to say ‘quite a little,’ is as absurd as ‘a number of.’ 

Do not say ‘claim.’ A man ean ‘claim’ his hat, 
but he cannot ‘claim’ that his hat was stolen.” 
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LESSON NUMBER TEN. 


Special Private Instructions to Correspondents. 
By a New York Editor. 


The negative instructions from the San Francisco 
- Editor will prove very suggestive to the student. 
They clearly point out what not to do. But the 
average correspondent desires also to know from 
those in authority, what to do; what course to fol- 
low in the gathering and transmission of news. This 
specific instruction is given by the editor of one of 
the greatest New York dailies. 


The following private instructions are given to 
every correspondent of the New York World. 

“Send facts—and nothing else. Both sides of 
every story. Whatever facts are calculated to in- 
terest, inform, or please everybody, are good news. 

A fact which may be of vital importance in any 
particular locally may be insignificant for the aver- 
age reader. Imagine yourself a stranger set down 
in the locality which you represent, and judge from 
that what occurrences are of interest to other 
strangers all over the country. 


But put into your story only those facts visi 
are of interest to. everyone. Don’t waste paper 
writing the story matter to suit or please the person 
who gives you the information or others having a 
direct personal interest in the matter. 

Events involving New York people or interests 
have a value in addition to their ordinary news in- 
terest, which signifies more of a story than would 
otherwise be sent. 

Accidents, floods, failures, and such ordinary hap- 
penings are usually covered by the Associated Press, 
and specials are needed only when the event is - 
serious enough to be called a disaster. An early 
bulletin of them is appreciated, however, and may 
lead to an order for a special. 
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Casualties of every sort involving no loss of life, 
and property damage if less than $100,000, are not 
worth sending, even in bulletins, unless peculiar in 
occasion, manner or results, and therefore, of in- 
terest from more than their importance. 


Indecent assaults, unmentionable offenses, breach 
of promise, abandonment and similar eases are sel- 
dom good news. Never send them unless the cir- 
cumstances are very unusual, or the persons involved 
very conspicuous. Send them briefly and guard- 
edly. 

Divoree cases, when actually on trial, are good 
news, if the testimony is of an unusual nature, or 
the parties to the suit are well known. The ‘cleaner’ 
they are the more they are worth, and this applies 
to all scandal. news. 

Never send positive assertions unless you have 
the absolute proof of their correctness ready for 
production at a moment’s notice. The English lan- 
guage is rich in words of qualification. 

Never send interviews with ‘a well-known citizen,’ 
‘one in a position to know,’ ‘a prominent official,’ 
or any other of the array of valuable but anonymous 
individuals. 

Do not, to enhance the supposed value of a story, 
speak of people as ‘prominent,’ ‘well-known,’ 
‘wealthy,’ or ‘beautiful’ unless they are really so. 

Don’t send speeches, political interviews, reports 
of committees or boards, or similar things, except 
when specially ordered. 

News received after midnight stands little chance 
of being printed. But brief dispatches, if important 
enough, are available as late as 1 a. m., and bulletins 
of very important news up to 2 a. m. After that 
nothing goes unless it is of the utmost importance. 
This means New York time, and the hour of receipt, 
not the sending hour. 

Your appointment as representative does not mean 
that news will be received from no one else in your 
locality. News will be taken from any reliable 
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source, and if you neglect to query us on any news 
in your vicinity, or if your query is very much later 
than one sent in from some independent source, the 
news will be ordered from someone else. The only 
way in which you can insure exclusive possession of 
your field is by showing us by your work, that we 
may rely upon you absolutely for early and dition 
news of events in your vicinity.” 
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LESSON NUMBER ELEVEN. 


Where to Find News. 


It is quite as important to know where to find 
news as'to know what news is desired. ; 

The man with “a nose for news” ean find it any- 
where. Yet there are some places where more and 
better news can be found than at others. 

In cities as well as in small towns, the ministers 
are valuable allies of the newspaper men. Every 
time the minister performs a marriage ceremony he 
is required by law to make a report to the Board 
of Health, or some state official, giving the name, 
age, residence, and previous condition, whether un- 
married, widowed or divorced, of each person he 
marries. His reports are kept from the general 
public, but some of them, in: roundabout ways, get 
into the newspapers. 

The physician is also a helper of the newsgatherer. 
He must make a report every time he is ealled to 
attend a person suffering with a contagious disease; 
whenever one of his patients dies; whenever a case 
of murder, suicide or attempted suicide demands his 
attention, or when he assists at a birth. He may be 
as secretive as he likes, but he cannot keep his report 
away from the newspapers. 

An undertaker gives information for the corre- 
spondent as regularly as he is employed to prepare 
a body for burial. Before he can touch the body he 
must carry to the Board of Health a physician’s 
certificate giving the cause of death. If the certifi- 
cate is deemed satisfactory by the authorities, a 
burial permit is issued to him, which he must show 
at the cemetery before the interment. Every report 
that the undertaker makes is available to the news- 
paper correspondent. 

In small towns the different organizations, inelud- 
ing churches, lodges, boards of trade, improvement 
societies, literary and social gatherings, are all cen- 
ters of interest to the correspondent. 
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In large cities the places to be watched regularly 
by newspaper representatives are as follows: 

Police Headquarters. 

Police’ Courts. 

Coroners’ Offices. 

Supreme Courts. | 

City Hall, including the Mayor’s Office, Alder- 
manic or Supervisors’ Headquarters, City Clerk’s 
Office, and County Clerk’s Office. 

At the Coroner’s Office, which is open day and 
night, the newspaper man learns of murders, fatal 
accidents, sudden death, suicides, and attempted sui- 
cides, assaults, accidents which promise to lead to 
leath, and cases of malpractice which threaten 
trouble for several people. 

The civil eases in the Supreme Court are always 
prolific of news. The reporter has access to the 
records, but frequently the information which he 
gets from lawyers and other attendants will put 
him on the track of more’ valuable information. 
Divorce cases are always productive of newspaper 
material, and sometimes furnish the writer ample 
employment. | 

News of the city government is found at the City 
Hall, and the wise correspondent will be constantly 
looking out for special meetings. 

From the County Clerk’s Office he will get infor- 
mation of business failures, the filing of judgments, 
the recording of mortgages and numerous other mat- 
ters of a similar nature. 

Then there are the other courts of the city, with 
the Grand Jury rooms to be visited: 

The District Attorney’s Office, the Post Office, the 
waterfront for shipping news, Police Stations, Board 
of Health Headquarters, Park Department Head- 
quarters, Fire Department Headquarters, Public 
Hospitals, Leading Hotels, County Sheriff's Office, 
City Treasurer’s Office, Tax Collector’s Office, and 
half a hundred other places are to be kept under the 
eye of the enterprising newspaper man. 
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LESSON NUMBER TWELVE. 


How to Send News. 


Send news by telegraph when it is of sufficient 
importance, except matter of just as much interest 
one time as another, and which no other newspaper 
is likely to get. The mails will do for that, and for 
special stories for Sunday, or other than regular 
news editions. 

When the correspondent gets hold of a good piece 
of news he frequently sends a “query” to his paper, 
something like the following: 

“Catastrophe, twenty-five persons killed, fifty in- 
jured; how much?” The telegraph editor wires 
back the number of words desired and the corre- 
spondent sends in his message. Such queries, like 
new articles, are sent “collect,” the paper bearing 
the expense. 

‘It is necessary for the correspondent to be alert 
on such occasions, for if he does not telegraph the 
office some one else may. Anyone who comes into 
possession of a piece of news, which he thinks is 
not likely to be widely known, is at liberty to send 
‘queries to as many papers as he desires, without 
fear that he will be required to pay for them. No 
reply to a query from the editor means that he does 
not care for the story offered. , 
_ Messages should be sent after 6 p. m., when con- 
venient, to take advantage of the lower night rates. 
Should a correspondent get wind of an important 
piece of news when the operator is about closing 
the office for lunch or for the night, and refuses to 
take the message, there is but one method to pursue, 
and that is always effectual. The correspondent 
need only write a message to the nearest superin- 
tendent of the telegraph company, reading like this: 

“Have thousand word order San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, operator refuses to send,” and pass it over 
the counter with cash for payment. Invariably the 
operator will undergo a change of heart. 
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When sending a story by mail, as in the case of 
feature articles for the the Sunday issue, use a large 
envelope, properly addressed. Write “News Mat- 
ter,’ on the lower left hand corner, and see that 
your name is written both at the top of the first 
sheet of the article, and at the close of the last sheet. 
State in an enclosed note that the story is submitted 
for acceptance at the regular rates. 

If, however, you desire the manuscript returned, 
if unused, mention the fact and enclose sufficient 
postage. 
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LESSON NUMBER THIRTEEN. 


How to Write Up Notable Occasions. 
Weddings. 


Give full names of the bride, the groom, the 
officiating clergyman and the parents; also the best 
man, maid of honor, or matron of honor, bride’s 
maids, ushers, ring bearers or flower girls. State 
the date, ‘place and hour of marriage; also whether 
reception follows, and where the newly married 
couple will reside. 

The names of out-of-town persons of distinction 
and any other notable people present may well be 
given. The larger the personal element introduced 
the wider will be the local interest of the story. 

If the bride or groom is especially well known, 
or. the wedding is a fashionable event, further de- 
tails should be added concerning the dress of the 
bride and bride’s maids. Engagements should never 
be reported till publicly announced, or the parties 
signify their willingness for such publicity. | 


Deaths. 


When it is necessary to report full details of 
deaths give full name, age and occupation of the 
deceased, with cause of death, date and place of 
funeral, name of officiating clergyman, and place 
of interment. Also, if desirable, give a brief sketch 
of the life, without eulogy. 


Funerals. 


In reporting funerals review briefly the details 
of the death, for the benefit of those who may not 
have seen the notice of the funeral. Give name of 
officiating clergyman and pall bearers, also place of 
funeral and burial, with a reference to notable peo- 
ple present, floral tributes, and any organization or 
societies represented. 
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Accidents. 


Accidents resulting in the loss of life, serious in- 
jury of people, or destruction of property should be 
fully reported. The names of people involved should 
also be given. 


In casualties personal details concerning the un- 
fortunate should be given, including names, ad- 
dresses, occupations and family connections. Also 
give the name of any society with which they were 
connected. 


Fires. 


Full details concerning buildings consumed should 
be given in the reporting of fires, their location, 
ownership, and value, together with the amount of 
insurance on each and the names of the companies 
insuring. 
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LESSON NUMBER FOURTEEN. 


Technical Terms in Press Work. 


Every trade and profession has a language of its 
own. The doctor, the lawyer and the minister fre- 
quently use terms which are “all Greek” to laymen 
in the other walks of life. So with press work and 
the publishing business in general. 

Before the student of journalism can follow in- 
telligently that. vocation, it is extremely desirable 
that. he should become acquainted with the follow- 
ing technical expressions: 

A “head” is the subject of the article standing at 
the head of the column. In the books of the office 
each head is designated by a number, ranging from 
a single line, single head column, to a head extending 
clear across the page. These heads are referred to 
in the office as single (column) heads, double heads, 
triple heads; while those especially large are called 
“seare heads.” 

To “feature” is to give an article special promi- 
nence or significance. 

The “lead” to a story consists of the opening par- 
agraphs. 

“Strings” are the clippings kept by the corre- 
spondent to be submitted when monthly payment is 
due. 

Linotype or typesetting machines are all desig- 
nated as ‘‘machines.” 

“Solid matter” has no leads (metal strips) be- 
tween the lines. Leaded matter has one lead be- 
tween the lines, double leaded matter two, and so on. 

Indented matter is so set as to leave white space 
on one or both sides of the type. — 

“Forecasting” is writing up articles or biographies 
in advance of the events which might make them 
desirable. 

“Special” is frequently written on a story sent 
by mail or wire to designate it from the Associated 
Press or syndicate articles. 
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The “date line” is the opening line of a story giv- 
ing the, name of the town from which it is sent, and 
also the date of sending. 

“Thirty” is a term used as the close of a dispatch, 
and sometimes by editors in sending matter to the 
compositor, to signify the end. 

“Kill” means to throw out matter already in type. 

“Railroad” means to rush matter through without 
the usual precautions against typographical errors. 

The “forms are down” in a printing office when 
they are ready for printing. 

A “stick” is a typeholder, and the term is used 
to designate the number of lines held in the hand of 
the compositor. sk 

A “‘pi-line” is cast by a linotype and indicates an 
error. 

A “run” is the territory covered by a reporter. 

A “geoop” is a story published exclusively by one 
paper. 

“Time copy” is applied to clippings and other 
matter kept on hand for filling purposes and 
emergencies. 

“Release” is the term used by the correspondent 
to designate when the article is to be published. 


A FEW PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 


Question: What directions should be followed in 
the preparation of copy, as to paper, ete.? 

Answer: Use small sheets of uniform size, write 
on one side only, avoid interlineations, write as 
nearly as possible the same number of lines on each 
page, number pages consecutively, write at top of 
first page the number of words in the copy, send 
sheets flat, write legibly. 

Question: To what do the expressions “quarto,” 
“octavo,” ete., refer? 

Answer: To the number of folds which the sheet 
of paper receives in binding. 
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Question: What are the names for the various 
sizes of books now printed, beginning with the small- 
est and ending with the largest? 

Answer: 32mo, 24mo, 16mo, 12mo, crown octavo, 
regular octavo, royal octavo, imperial octavo and 
quarto. 

Question: What rule is adopted by the best au- 
thorities for size of book page? 

Answer: The width should be one-half the diag- 
onal length from corner to corner. 


Question: By what standard of measurement are 
compositors usually paid for type-setting ? 

Answer: Compositors are usually paid by the 
“em.” An “em” is the square of the letter “m” used. 
Question: What is meant by “galley proof’’? 

Answer: “Galley proof” is a proof taken from 
the type as it stands in a receptacle called a galley. 

Question: What is the ordinary course from the 
time the type is set to the time when it is “locked 
up” finally? 

Answer: An office proof is first taken and read 
by the office proof-reader, the type in the galley is 
then revised and another proof is taken and this 
proof is sent to the author with a copy. On the re- 
turn of this proof from the author, the author’s 
changes are made. Another proof is taken which 
goes to a second office proof-reader. The type is 
then locked up in an iron frame preparatory to 
casting. When so locked up another proof is taken 
which is read by a third reader. After casting, an- 
other proof is taken and sent to the author for final 
inspection. 

Question: To whom is charged the expense of 
corrections ? 

Answer: To the printer such errors as are his 
and to the author such errors as are his and such 
additions as he may make. 
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LESSON NUMBER FIFTEEN. 


A Valuable Secret. 


Revealed by a Practical Newspaper Man. 

It is always helpful to the student of journalism 
to receive practical suggestions from men who have 
won distinction in the profession. The difference 
between success and failure in any calling may de- 
pend upon little things apparently too trivial for 
consideration. But nothing is trivial to the man who 
knows how to use every factor and foree for the 
accomplishment of his purpose. So the following 
suggestions from a practical newspaper man of long 
experience, who reveals one of the “tricks of the 
trade,” may be invaluable help at some time. 


“The tendency of local correspondents is to send 
in too much. This is frequently due to the néarness 
of the news. The elopement of the village barber 
with the blacksmith’s wife may create a tremen- 
dous sensation at home, where everybody knows all 
the parties and the story may be worth columns in 
the local paper, but the people of the metropolis, 
who do not know anybody connected with the case, 
and who have been surfeited with stories of elope- 
ment, do not care a rap to read it. Any little trivial 
act of your comgressman, or state senator, with 
whose name they are more familiar, is better news 
for them. 

“Right here is a good place to tell a little trick 
by which skillful reporters often add interest to 
news that otherwise might go. Take the case of 
the elopement just suggested. If you can ring in the 
name of some well-known person connecting him 
in some: way with the case, you may save an other- 
wise uninteresting story. 

“Hor example, if the blacksmith’s wife used to 
be the congressman’s housekeeper, or if the barber 
once saved the senator from drowning, don’t fail to 
get in such facts. Sometimes they may be farfetched 
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and yet so connect the well-known name with the 
case as to make it the most important news factor 
of the story. If you cannot drag in a prominent 
person’s name, possibly you can connect some his- 
toric spot with it. If the elopers met under a tree 
where a famous duel was fought, or if they were 
last seen crossing a historic bridge—inconsequential 
things, yes, but they make the one necessary im- 
pression on the distant reader’s mind.” 
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LESSON NUMBER SIXTEEN. 


How to Write a News Story. 


Newspaper stories differ from all other forms of 
literature, in the fact that they are news stories. 
But while they differ from all other stories they are 
practically the same in form of construction in all 
papers. 

Instead of a plot and a climacteric scheme as 
in fiction, the newspaper story gives all the facts in 
a few brief sentences. It gives the news in the 
story, and then builds the story about the item. 
The news is the staging; the story is the structure. 
It is taken for granted that the people want the 
news first, and then a story about the news. Thus 
they can sean the opening paragraphs of a story 
and glean all they want of an item or event, if it 
is not particularly interesting to them. If it is of 
interest they read the whole story. 

The average news story might be analytically 
divided into the following divisions: 

First—The introduction, giving the main points 
of the story in brief—the event, when it occurred, 
what happened, and the people concerned. | 

Second—The cause; why the event took a 
the. contributing features and the reason for the 
happening. 

Third—The effect; the results of the event and 
the attending circumstances—the theories, opinions 
and incidents connected with the story. 

On this subject Lewis D. Sampson says: 

To give the student fuller information upon this 
important subject I cannot do better than quote the | 
words of an acknowledged authority. 


‘Writing a Newspaper Story. 


John L. Given of the New York Sun says: 
“The articles printed in the newspapers—the 
editorials excepted—can be divided into two classes. 
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First, there are stories that deal with pure news, 
accounts of fires, accidents, business failures, elec- 
tions and a thousand and one other phases of life. 
These must be printed; the public demands them, 
and it is to supply the demand that the newspapers 
exist. The second class is made up of what are gen- 
erally called human interest stories, stories that are 
printed not so much to convey information as to 
furnish amusement, arouse sympathy, or merely to 
entertain. 

“The difference between the two varieties of 
stories is easily illustrated, and at the same time it 
can be shown that both ean be built on the same 
basis. Let is be supposed that Solomon Simon, an 
emigrant, poverty stricken, in poor health, out of 
work, homeless and friendless, gives up the struggle 
for existence and kills himself. His death is of little 
insistent ‘news value and may be dismissed with a 
paragraph, something like this: ‘Solomon Simon, a 
despondent tailor, killed himself yesterday at 666 
Allen Street, by inhaling illuminating gas.’ 

“This is a brief story, but it is possible to treat 
Solomon Simon’s death in another manner. If an 
energetic, space-paid reporter, detailed to look into 
the suicide, chanced to come across someone who 
was familiar with Simon’s life history, and returned 
to his office to find that there was need of material 
to fill empty columns, he would probably write a 
story that told of Simon’s boyhood, his ambitions, ’ 
his love affairs, his desertion of home for the land 
of promise, the blasting of his hopes, the struggle 
for existence, the growing hardships and the end 
of his career, with promise of a resting place in the 
potter’s field. This would be a _ human-interest 
story. 

The Two Rules. 


“There are only two rules that can be employed 
in the construction of a newspaper story, and even 
these fail in application in a great many instances. 
It is with pure news stories that they have to do. 
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The first is: ‘Always begin your story with the 
most important fact; the second is, ‘Take up the 
various incidents in the order of their importance, 
reserving unessentials for the last.’ Both the rules 
are in force in every newspaper office in the land, 
and it is highly important that the begminer keep 
them before him. 


“The introduction of a newspaper story is the 
part that counts heaviest, for it is the bait that 
attracts or scares off readers. A good introduction 
will sometimes act as a passport for a story that is 
not high-class all through, but a story that is good 
as a whole stands little chance of getting into print, 
without many alterations, if it is headed by a weak 
beginning. 

“Properly constructed, a pure news story begins 
with the climax, the story’s most dramatic or note- . 
worthy incident, and works backward. The open- 
ing sentence tells the main facts, and the complete 
introduction contains a summary or forecast of what 
is to follow. 


“The body of a.news story, if the second rule for 
newspaper writing is observed, is itself an intro- 
duction -drawn out. First, it explains the climax, 
and this over, passes on to take up the various in- 
eidents that are demanded to make the story pro- 
ceed intelligently. The unessentials come last. A 
story constructed on this plan has two strong points. 
It can be cut off almost anywhere, if space is at a 
premium; and appearing in the paper it does not 
hold the reader in suspense and demand a complete 
reading. 

“Remembering the two rules for writing, the 
young reporter need only turn to a high-class city 
newspaper to see how they are applied. 

“The stories that appear in the papers may be 
accepted as good examples, or at least as examples 
that have passed the scrutiny of a city editor, a copy 
reader, and a managing editor, or a managing ed- 
itor’s assistant.” 
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LESSON NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 


TURNING TIDINGS INTO GOLD. 
How to Make Newspaper Correspondence Profitable. 


One does not need a college education to become 
a successful newspaper correspondent. Any intel- 
ligent person with common sense and a willingness 
to work may succeed in this vo¢ation. Two things, 
however, are very desirable if not indispensable, 
namely, instruction and experience. We can furnish 
the former, you must have the latter. 

Especially is instruction desirable to save the stu- 
dent from dear experiences in marketing his news. 
There are two ways of sending news to a paper 
distant from your own town—by letter and by wire. 
’ Much of the news published by the large dailies is 
received by telegraph. Some of the papers, like the ~ 
Hearst dailies, have their own private lines to dis- 
tant portions of the world, and thus receive advance 
information concerning notable events. 

Communications by wire are called specials. Many 
communications by mail are termed specials also. 
Such articles are always accompanied by a date 
line, preceding the first paragraph. Such specials 
command good financial returns, and are usually 
paid for monthly. At the end of the month the 
correspondent sends in his bill for all specials and 
other matter furnished the paper and receives a 
check to cover the account. 


Syndicating News. 


An important news item may also be “syndicated”’ 
—sent to several papers at the same time. For in- 
stance the correspondent for the San Francisco Call 
residing in Sacramento receives information of some 
important measure to be adopted by the state legis- 
lature in that city. Instead of sending the item to 
the Call only he also sends it to the Examiner and 
Chronicle to be published the same morning. Thus 
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instead of receiving pay for one item from one 
paper he receives a check from three different papers 
for the same article. 


Most papers pay $5:00 a column for news, but the 
largest papers in the country like the New York 
World pay $7.50 or $8.00 a column. Newspapers in 
small cities pay from one to three dollars a column 
for news. | 


Certain News for Certain Papers. 


Yet it must be borne in mind that only certain 
kinds of news are salable in certain papers. For 
instance, a “hold up” in San Francisco would not 
be worth a penny for a New York paper, unless 
the man held up were a prominent citizen of New 
York, then it would be profitable news there. While 
if the man held up were some prominent government 
- official every paper in the country would clamor for 
its possession. 


The papers of each locality pay for news covering 
that territory and also for stories that affect the 
whole country. 


The correspondent may also find salable news in 
newspapers. That is, he may glean from the even- 
ing papers material for good stories to appear in the 
papers the following morning. Then, too, you may 
find in your local papers stories that affect men 
in distant cities, and write up stories for their local 
papers. Supposing, for instance, John Brown of 
Chicago were attacked by highwaymen in Seattle. 
If you happened to know that John Brown was 
the president of the First National Bank of Chi- 
eago, all of the Chicago papers would be glad to 
get the story. In order to realize a good profit from 
such a story, if you learned that John Brown had 
died from the effects of the assault you would wire 
any or all of the prominent Chicago papers as fol- 
lows: 

“John Brown, President First National Bank, Chi- 
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cago, assaulted and murdered in Seattle today. How 
much ?” 

Every paper would probably give a generous offer 
and the correspondent would realize a goodly sum 
from the story wired each. The correspondent would 
never send such a story by mail unless specially 
directed to do so. 


Good English Desirable But Not Absolutely 
Essential. 


If you cannot write good English do not let that 
deter you from sending stories to the press. Some 
of the greatest news gatherers are the poorest com- 
posers. I was told by a representative of a great 
daily that there were men on the reportorial staff of 
his paper who could hardly write a sentence cor- 
rectly, but they were good reporters, for they got 
the news, though others had to put it into form for 
publication. 

- But no reporter is to be excused for bad English. 
He should remedy this defect as soon as possible. 


Night Telegraphic Rates. 


The experienced correspondent will always send 
items by wire at night when possible. After six 
p. m. the rates are materially reduced, being from 
one-third of a cent a word up, according to the 
distance. Almost invariably the paper pays for 
news telegrams. 


Two Kinds of News. 


Two kinds of news for which the student may 
expect generous remuneration are: First, Live 
News; and Second, Feature Stories. Live news con- 
sists of all calamities, accidents and crimes, and 
must be sent immediately for publication. While 
the “feature” story may be sent by mail and pub- 
lished at the discretion of the editor. At the top of 
your story, preferably at the left hand corner, give 
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the number of words in the article. At the begin- 
ning of the article always give the name of your 
city and the month, leaving a blank for the exact 
date to be filled in by the editor, thus: 


Number of words 
San Francisco, Cal., Jan —_1908. 


Writing Up Local Stories. 


As the wise man could see “sermons in stones,” 
so the alert correspondent will find news in: every- 
thing. As he circulates about the town stories will 
fall from every incident which he meets like apples 
in-a September gale. Gather these stories in for 
they are apples of gold. Then, when you get wind 
of a big story write it up fully and send it to your 
local editor to be published on approval at regular 
space rates. 

Too much attention cannot be given to the details 
in writing your story, for if the editor loses his 
temper in trying to decipher your hieroglyphics you 
will lose your space rates and perhaps your future 
prospects in the columns of his paper. If you can- 
not write plainly, buy or borrow a typewriter. You 
ean hire one for $2.50 or $3.00 a month. Also keep 
on good terms with your local telegraph operator, 
for much of your matter will be sent by wire. Give © 
attention to little things and the great things will 
take care of themselves. In all your dealings re- 
member that “Honesty is the best policy.” Never 
use unmanly methods to get ahead of someone else. 
Observe the original Golden Rule and you will find 
newspaper work an honorable and profitable pro- 
fession. | : 
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LESSON NUMBER EIGHTEEN. 


The Dramatic and Musical Critic. 


The following articles by an English journalist 
apply equally well to the qualifications and work of 
American critics: 


Some time ago I read in a small guide book for 
literary beginners, written by a publisher’s reader, 
the statement that “the gentleman who is a theatrical 
critic has an enviable position, . . . So (sic) he 
sends a regular supply of ‘copy’ to his newspaper, 
he may take his time, and is never ‘pushed’ to much 
.extent.” Probably -the publisher's reader has had 
little or no practical experience of journalism, how- 
ever well he may understand his own business. 
True, the “gentleman who is a theatrical critic has 
an enviable position,” and so may every post on the 
Press be said to be enviable; but I do not wish my 
readers to think the dramatic critic “may take his 
time and is never ‘pushed’ to much extent.” The 
dramatic critic is one of those gentlemen of the 
Press who cannot “take his time,” and is frequently 
“pushed” to a very great extent. These points ought 
to be clear to anyone who possesses the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of journalism. 

On the production of a new play, the dramatic 
eritic has, after sitting out the performance, to hurry 
from the theatre to the office of his journal, and then 
and there write an elaborate critique, which is found 
in a newspaper, lying on the breakfast table next 
morning. You cannot “take your time,’ and you 
will be very much “pushed” frequently, if you mean 
to discharge promptly the duties attaching to the 
' position of dramatic critic. If you are engaged on 
a daily journal, you will often have to write your 
critique the same evening as that on which the play 
is first produced, and new pieces are not always in- 
troduced on the evening of Saturday. When “first 
night” happens to be a Saturday, the dramatic critics 
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of the daily papers are fortunate, as they have all 
Sunday in which to prepare their criticisms. 

As to the qualifications of a dramatic critic. What 
should be known? In the first plaee, he should have 
a thorough acquaintance with the history of the 
stage; he should be well read as regards old plays, 
and be more familiar still with the dramatic pro- 
ductions—if it be but in book form—of the present 
century. He is also likely to write more readable 
criticisms if he has seen all the best pieces which 
have been produced in his own time. 


The drama nowadays is not solely literary. It is 
the drama also of stage carpentry, of the effects of 
the scenic artist, and of costume, not forgetting the 
machinist, the upholsterer, and so forth. Plays are 
rarely ever of the closet order—that is, suitable for 
reading in the quietude of the study. The modern 
drama depends, perhaps, more for its success on the 
ability of its actors than on the talent of its authors. 
It is indeed, made to fit its actors, and is not written 
first and then afterwards suitable actors found to 
play it. These facts should always be present in the 
mind of the dramatic critic who desires to award 
honor to whom honor is due. 


As so many of our theatrical productions are 
adaptations from the French, it behooves the critic 
to become as thoroughly acquainted as he possibly 
can with the recent plays of the Parisian stage. He 
should also familiarize himself with the legends of 
the play-bills. “An Entirely New and Original 
Comedy,” it is presumed, means that the production 
is entirely original and of English manufacture— 
that no part of it whatever is of foreign origin. 
From the simple announcement, “a New Play,” it 
may be inferred that the groundwork of the produc- 
tion is a novel, English or foreign, or it may be a 
foreign play adapted and altered to suit the require- 
ments of the English stage. 


The French are truly marvelous weavers of plots. 
This may be attributed to the great encouragement 
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dramatists receive in France, where the people are 
more given to theatre-going than the English. 
French plays and novels, if they fall short of our 
moral standard, are, at least, more artistic, as a rule, 
in conception and plot than is generally the case with 
English productions of the same order. Frenchmen, 
too, in play-writing, are more given to collaboration. 
When English dramatists will submit to join their 
forces and develop a still greater capacity for pains- 
taking work, then, and then only, shall we cease to 
cross the English Channel for literary material for 
our stage. In my opinion, all other things being 
equal, a play of home manufacture will always be 
more popular than the imported article. 


It must be a self-evident fact that, if the dramatic 
eritic knows something practically of the stage, he 
will be better able to understand the technique of 
acting. Theatrical matters assume a different aspect 
to anyone who has been behind the scenes than they 
do to a person who only sees the stage from the 
“front of the house.” The young dramatic eritic 
does not require to become an actor in order to 
matriculate in criticism, but a little experience as a 
member of an amateur dramatic club would cer- 
tainly be found very useful. One thing which he 
would be almost sure to learn among the amateurs 
would be how a good part in a good play can be 
spoiled by the acting. 

The dramatic ecritic—young, middle-aged, or old— 
should always strive, in writing down his opinions, 
to weigh two things—the play and the acting—sep- 
arately. The play may be good and the acting bad, 
or vice versa. The two chief points of dramatic 
criticism may be said to be, to tell the public what is 
worth going to see or not worth going to see, and 
to give the best possible hints to dramatist and 
actors, not forgetting, of course, the actresses. The 
dramatic critic should be tolerant, and should ex- 
ercise kindliness in the expression of his opinions. 
He must always remember that ungentlemanly re- 
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marks are not less pardonable because they appear 
anonymously in a public journal. 


A general knowledge of music, as opera bouffe is 
now so popular on the Stage, would undoubtedly be 
a useful acquisition to the dramatie critic. Of course, 
the tone and matter of a critic’s remarks must be 
ruled, to a great extent, by the character of the 
journal for which he writes. Some readers wish to 
know how the actors and actresses performed their 
parts; others want ‘a sketch of the plot of the new 
_ piece; while some are anxious to learn if the pro- 
duction is a success or not. If you are writing for a 
paper which addresses itself to “The Profession” — 
that is, to actors and actresses, theatre lessees, dra- 
matic authors, ete.—your matter will be of a very 
much more technical character than if you were 
' penning a eriticism to appear in a daily newspaper. 

In the preceding paragraph I have hinted at the 
usefulness of a general knowledge of music. Here, 
however, it will be pertinent to remark that for what 
I may term serious musical criticism, a thorough 
theoretical and practical acquaintance with the work 
of the great masters—old and modern—is absolutely 
essential so far as the London and the greater pro- 
vineial daily papers are concerned. On a _ local 
journal the “general utility’ member of the staff deals 
with musical functions and reviews of new com- 
positions, as a part of his manifold duties; and if he 
have no qualification for this particular- work, he 
will do well to cultivate the friendship of some 
musician in his neighborhood. Students of the 
“divine art” are, as a class, kindly disposed, and a 
little help on the part of one who knows will in- 
variably prevent the incompetent critic from expos- 
ing his paper to the ridicule of its readers. 

The position of a dramatic critic is one, perhaps, 
which peculiarly lays its occupant open to temp- 
tation. The well-intentioned beginner should start 
as he means to go on. If he feels himself thoroughly 
capable of doing his work, he should think for him- 
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self, and not allow others to think for him. He 
should steadfastly set himself against bias from any 
direction, and, if he does his work conscientiously 
and only moderately well, he will be successful. By 
stating the truth always, he may excite the ill-will 
of one person here and there; but he will win the 
approval of the many, and that is certainly of greater 
importance to him. Let him not necessarily be led 
to worm a favorable verdict concerning a play from 
the tumultous applause on a “first night,” as, of 
course, a “packed house” is not altogether unknown 
in the annals of the modern stage. Nor should he 
allow himself to be “button-holed” by anyone who 
may wish him to express views one way or the other 
contrary to his own opinions. “Chicken and cham- 
-pagne” may be nothing more than a theatrical figure 
of speech; but, at the same time, the dramatic critic 
is more likely to be successful if he declines invita- 
tions to suppers behind the scenes or elsewhere. It 
might also be advisable for all papers to follow the 
example of a certain journal, and pay for the ad- 
mission of the dramatic critics to the theatres. 


The Stage, during the last few years, has made 
enormous strides in the estimation of the public, 
which is largely due to the Press; and it rests a great 
deal with dramatic critics still further to popularize 
it in the future——John Dawson in Practical Jour- 
nalism. 
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LESSON NUMBER NINETEEN. 
The Art Critic. 


If the dramatic critic requires a lot of “push,” 
very little is needed in discharging the duties of the 
art critic. If any position on the Press can be called 
“delightful,” it is that of the art critic. To be con- 
stantly feasting one’s eyes upon pictures by clever 
painters, to be frequently viewing statuary and busts 
by eminent sculptors, and to have admittance, al- 
most at any time, to the studios of masters both of 
the pencil and chisel, is certainly a pleasant mode of 
earning a livelihood. . 

While, however, there is not the “push” with the 
art critic that there is in the case of the dramatic 
eritic, he must nevertheless, be well up to time with 
his work. Perhaps in the case of minor exhibitions 
it does not much matter, even if his notice does ap- 
pear a few days after the gallery has opened; but 
when dealing with a great annual exhibition, like 
that of the Royal Academy, he must remember that 
the public look for notices in the daily papers on 
the very first day of the opening. Of course, the 
eritic manages to accomplish his task in this respect 
by going to the Press view of the pictures, which is 
usually held the day before the exhibition is thrown 
open to the public, or it may be, even two or three 
days prior to that event. 

In journals we find art criticism, and so-called art 
criticism, just as one meets with reviewing or dra- 
matic criticism so-called. Every column that is 
written concerning an exhibition of pictures is not 
necessarily criticism. Possibly every young jour- 
nalist considers himself fully competent to act the 
part of critic. What can be easier? he presumably 
argues with himself. Anyone can tell you whether 
a picture is a good one or a bad one. He goes to the 
galleries, and looks at the works, and then returns 
home, or to his office, and sits down to descant upon 
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the merits and demerits of the works of art, with an 
assurance which is amusing, save to the poor artists 
who are most painfully concerned by his remarks. 
One picture, according to the youthful oracle, “wants 
breadth,” another is “deficient as regards perspect- 
ive,’ the third is “out of drawing,” a fourth “lacks 
repose,” and, in the fifth, “the coloring is bad.” 


Of course, he is equally dogmatic and lavish with 
regard to his praise. Water was never so cleverly 
painted in any work as it is in this; a background of 
sea and sky was never given such distance; and a 
knowledge of the anatomy of the horse was never 
exhibited in such perfection by any painter before 
Mr. Vandyke Brown took up his brush to devote it 
to animal painting. In no department of journalism 
is greater nonsense written than in the columns of 
matter that are published under the title of art 
criticism. It is true an uneducated person can 
usually tell us whether a picture is good or bad; 
but rarely can anyone, except the trained expert, or 
a person who is naturally gifted in the same direc- 
tion, make it clear to us wherein lies the merit or 
demerit of a painting. The late Mr. Tom Taylor, 
who acted as art critic for the Times, knew his busi- 
ness; and several living men, too, might be men- 
tioned who are equally clever in this department. 


It is really a very difficult thing to find a good art 
eritic for a journal. A man, individually, may be 
very clever at his work; but being somewhat, or 
more than somewhat, crochety, he will not do for 
anonymous newspaper-writing. It is, above all 
things, requisite that a man should learn to be in 
art, and, indeed, in all criticism, to use an expressive 
phrase, “fair all round.” And, of course, the re- 
marks made in this chapter apply equally to women 
art critics. Each school will have its merits, how- 
ever many demerits it may possess. 

No amount of training can make a young man a 
capable art critic, unless he be possessed of some 
share of natural taste and ability for the work. Per- 
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haps it is the branch of journalism to which a man 
or woman may be said to gravitate accidentally. No 
youth leaving school or college ever says to himself, 
“I will become an art critic.” Nor has it ever fallen 
to my lot to hear any fond parent affirming that his 
boy shall follow it as a profession. Nevertheless, it 
would not be impossible, granted that some natural 
aptitude already existed, to outline a course which 
it would be advisable for a yong man to pursue in 
order to render himself capable of giving utterance 
to opinions coneerning art which should be worthy 
of the attention of the public. 

It has been said that a man must know other 
countries before he can understand his own. The 
same remark may be readily applied to art. The 
critic will more easily appreciate the productions of 
the native pencil and chisel if he is familiar with 
the works of foreign artists. In a sojourn in Italy 
he would undoubtedly gather many ideas which 
would be of immense advantage to him in after life. 

A study of the “old masters” may be viewed by 
the are student in much the same light as a study of 
the classics of literature would be regarded by the 
literary student. Ancient works in oils are capable 
of teaching the artist of today many a useful lesson. 
For water-color painting we cannot claim a past; as 
an art, we can say that it is of English birth, and 
one in which we, as a nation, are pre-eminent. 

What is art? Critics differ. Is it art to paint a 
bouquet of flowers so well that it looks like the real 
flowers themselves? Some persons say it is not; that 
such is no more than mere imitation, which any 
student of a provincial school of art would be 
capable of executing. The work is clever enough 
as far as it goes; but we cannot place the portrayal 
of fruit, flowers, and vegetables on canvas on a level 
with the painting of historical and allegorical sub. 
jects, or scenes of domestic life. These departments 
of art usually require considerable imagination in 
order to excel in them. Landscape painting, again, 
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charming as it is when well done, calls for less 
mental grasp than is exercised by the artist who 
chooses figure subjects for his studies. 


Apart from pictures and sculpture, the question is 
often asked, What is art? At a meeting of an archi- 
tectural association, a paper was read on the subject 
of “Shams.” Nothing was artistic that was a sham, 
said the reader of the paper. Wood grained to re- 
semble oak was sham oak, ergo inartistic. Such an 
argument carries the matter too far. If we are oblig- 
ed to admit that all imitations are inartistic, we 
shall never know where to stop in our eriticism. The 
floral pattern of a wall paper, or a carpet, or floral 
formation in articles of jewelry, is imitation, and, 
therefore, would all come under this ban. The very 
frames, even, of artists’ pictures, which are chosen 
with such a keen eye for effect by the artists them- 
selves, are imitations, for nobody imagines that they 
are solid gold. But, if it is not too ridiculous, we 
might even go further still in our argument, and 
say that the very pictures and sculptures themselves 
are imitations, which they undoubtedly are, and 
frequently very artistic ones. _ 

As I have already remarked, the art critic will be 
still better qualified if he has made some practical 
acquaintance with art. Failing this, however, there 
is much to be learned from reading all the best litera- 
tures upon which he can lay his hands, and by going 
about with his eyes wide open. Common sense is a 
precious gift, more especially if possessed by an art 
critic: it would indeed be a blessing for art if we 
had a little more common sense exercised in the 
criticism. It may be as well to add that the critic 
should make himself thoroughly acquainted with all 
the art-movements of the day. 

In a book, entitled “What is Art?” by Mr. Jas. 
Stanley Little, the author asks his readers “never to 
judge of men’s work when they do not understand 
it. Be sure you are capable of understanding it be- 
fore you attempt to pass judgment. This is, unfortu- 
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nately, what very few do; if they know nothing 
themselves they talk somebody else’s opinion... 
Remember, too, that because you do not understand 
a work now, you may understand it hereafter; for, 
in the case of our fellow creatures, we may live in 
the society of a man or woman for years, failing to 
see the meaning of their lives, until some chance 
occurrence reveals it to us; and so in regard to 
scenes familiar, which strike us as commonplace 
until we are suddenly aroused to the full force of 
their beauty by some new light thrown upon them, 
by sun, rain, or mist, and even after they are sor- 
rowfully endeared to us by the reflected light of 
what has been. These analogies apply to pictures. 
It behooves one, then, to be very careful how one 
judges, even if one has honestly any judgment at 
all. in the matter.’—John Dawson in Practical 
Journalism. 


LESSON NUMBER TWENTY. 
Journalism and Authorship. 
By Frank A. Munsey in Munsey’s Magazine. 


The great thing in journalism is to have something 
to say, and, to the man or woman that sees things, 
the world is full of interesting themes. Style is of 
minor importance; it is the garnishing of the dish, — 
not the food itself. | 

The style that means most is that which comes 
from a man’s own soul. Every one who cuts any 
figure in life has his own individuality, and it is this 
very individuality that gives character to style and 
lifts it out of the rut of the machine-made stuff. No 
man gets very far with the public who squares his 
work to the slant of other writers. 

We receive for our magazines an average of three 
thousand manuscripts a month of one kind and 
another. Ninety-five per cent of them are copies in 
style and form and atmosphere. They are colorless 
imitations. 

It is interesting to note, as one has an opportunity 
of doing in the editorial rooms of a magazine, how 
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universally certain authors are copied at different 
periods. Individuality and originality are the rarest 
things imaginable with the great army of young 
writers. For a great many years, here in America, 
Dickens was the model of the novice. He was the 
innocent cause of inflicting upon the world more 
unutterable rubbish than all the authors that pre- 
ceded or succeeded him. 

There is one other class of story that rarely pans 
out. Long experience has demonstrated that it is 
hardly worth the time to look it over, though, as a 
matter of fact, we maintain a bureau for reading all 
manuscripts, good, bad, and indifferent. This par- 
ticular class of story is the one accompanied by a 
letter solemnly avowing that the tale is a true one. 
Nothwithstanding the general belief, which is doubt- 
less correct, that truth is stranger than fiction, truth 
in fiction, accepting the word of these writers, stands 
for mere drivel. 

I would not wish to be understood to hold that a 
true story can not be good. It may well be better 
than pure invention, but it rarely is. The significant 
fact about the writers who send in stories drawn 
from actual life is that they have no imagination 
and without imagination and fancy one can not write 
fiction. 

The essential thing in. good literature is to have 
something to say, and to say it simply and clearly— 
to say it with courage and conviction, and in your 
own individual way. Put fancy into it, put inten- 
sity into it, put honesty into it, and you will come 
pretty close to producing something that people will 
wish to read. 

The best way to tell your story is to plunge right 
into it, and let the atmosphere take care of itself, 
which it is sure to do in good time. The closer you 
can write to the way you talk, or the way you should 
talk, the closer you will come to interesting the 
reader and to attaining a good literary style. 

If you try to be literary, you will be nothing; if 
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you try to be simple and direct and earnest, you may 
be literary. 


You can not produce literature with the compass 
and the square. Neither can the chemist give you 
a formula for it. It is not a question of so much 
atmosphere with certain other ingredients to a given 
quantity of idea. Literature must be in the theme 
itself as well as in the handling. You can not write 
poetry about a rotten log or found literature on a 
cow pasture. 


The Great Field of Fiction. 


The great field today for writers is fiction. There 
is not half enough to go around. Publishers all over 
the world are reaching out for both short and long 
stories. Good ones are extremely difficult to find. 
Prices have gone up and up, but the supply does not 
begin to equal the demand. 


Our people are voracious readers of fiction. Noth- 
ing appeals to so wide a class or gives so much 
pleasure. Love, romance, mystery, adventure, will 
never lose their charm. They are as fresh today with 
the human heart as they were in old Pompeii and 
countless ages before. 


I wonder that ‘more do not take up fiction as a 
life-work. There can be no more attractive occupa- 
tion. Indeed there are few so fascinating, and there 
is no training that so well fits a man for strictly 
literary work as that of journalism. A few years of 
newspaper reporting and experience in the editorial 
room are invaluable assets to the story writer and 
the novelist. 


Journalism is the Grandest of Professions. 


Journalism is the grandest of all professions. Its 
scope is as wide as the world. The lawyer has com- 
paratively few clients. The doctor’s patients will 
not number many more. The clergyman’s voice 
reaches a thousand ears, while the writer talks to 
hundreds of thdiisands—often to millions. 
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Formerly the orator swayed the people, but this — 
is the day of the writer. Through the medium of the 
press he wields an influence so vast that he has be- 
come an unequaled power for good or evil. 


Mr. Carnegie is giving away millions on top of 
millions to establish libraries all over the world. It 
is a splendid philanthropy, but in no sense com- 
parable with what he might do for the people with 
this same money used in establishing a chain of high- 
grade newspapers. The library reaches but few 
people. And it is the daily influence of the press 
that is most potent. Its teachings, whether for good 
or otherwise, are unconsciously absorbed. With the 
exception of the common school, there is no other 
force that so impresses itself upon our national 
character. 


If you fix upon journalism for your life-work, you 
will enter upon a career that has no limitations. 
There is, moreover, no calling, I believe, so facinat- 
ing, The youngster who for the first time sees some- 
thing in the newspaper that he has fashioned from 
his own vocabulary is on the highest peak of earthly 
happiness. This sense of pleasure never quite leaves 
one, no matter how much he writes or how old: he 
grows. A man may weary of law and medicine and 
business and idleness and amusement, but he will 
never cease to get pleasure out of writing if he puts 
his heart into it. 


The writer’s calling has an elevating effect on him. 
He is all the while dealing with letters. He is in the 
field of knowledge, and necessarily associates with 
men of education. Association is one of the most 
potent forces in life. No man is so strong that he is 
exempt from its influence. The atmosphere of the 
editorial room and the library, and the associates one 
meets there, unconsciously quicken the _ intellect. 
Skill at the forge and in the shop is hidden from the 
publie eye. It attracts little attention and is known 
only in a narrow circle. The same degree of skill in 
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journalism places a man well before the public. With 
the artisan it is more a matter of hand skill than of 
head skill. Literary work makes a man grow up- 
ward. We grow as we think and work. 
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LESSON TWENTY-ONE. 


How to Succeed as a Journalist. 


By Chas H. Taylor, Editor of Boston Globe. 


How to succeed in life is a very hard question to 
answer. I think that hard work has been the chief 
reason for success in the lives of most men and 
women. Good looks, attractive manners, circum- 
stances, friends—each or all may help in the battle 
of life, but earnest, honest, hard work secures most 
of the results. There may be such a thing as luck in 
the world, but I have noticed that as a rule the people 
who do the fighting, the workers who are struggling 
early and late to get ahead and make progress are 
those who find what luck there is. The man or 
woman who waits for luck to come to him or her 
will be sadly disappointed. : 

The best rule for success in life that I have ever 
found is to do a little more than is expected of you. 

Whatever your position in life may be, whether in 
an office, factory, store or workshop, under any and 
all circumstances, do a little more than is expected 
of you, and you will never be overlooked, be the 
establishment large or small. It is the people who 
begin about noon to look at the clock and commenée 
to be afraid that they will not be “washed up” and 
dressed and ready to rush through the door at the 
exact minute when the clock strikes or the bell rings 
who usually fail to win any success. 

In my own ease I owe my entrance into journalism 
wholly to the fact that I was industrious and willing 
to work. I naturally had that ambition, hence I do 
not state it as a quality for which I am entitled to 
any great credit. I was employed as a boy in an. 
office where I had very little to do, and got very 
little for it, to-wit, $1.50 a week. A schoolboy friend 
of mine was at work in a Boston newspaper office, 
where he had to work through the day and four 
nights in the week until 10 or 11 o’clock. For his 
services he was receiving $3 per week. As he was 
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always groaning because he was overworked, and I 
was complaining because I did not have enough to 
do, I proposed to him that we exchange places. T 
introduced him to the firm for which I worked, and 
then went and applied for his position, and secured 
it. J worked long hours then, and did for many 
years afterward. For all kinds of success one has 
to pay a price equal to the result. At one time, for 
a period of more than five years, I worked in my 
present office from 8:30 a. m. till 11:30 p. m. without 
a single vacation. Perhaps the reader may get an 
impression that I am pressing home this point about. 
work a little too strongly, but it is the basis of 
substantially all of the success which has_ been 
achieved by men and women in all lines of life and in 
all positions of power and influence from the be- 
ginning of the world. 


One of the most successful men I have ever known 
won his position and a large fortune because he 
possessed certain qualities which would have attain- 
ed success in any profession or occupation. He 
possessed industry, ambition; he was economical; he 
was honest and truthful, and he was always just 
and helpful to others. 


To succeed in journalism one needs about the same 
qualities that are required in the other professions, 
or most any kind of business. Men who are born 
journalists, like those who are born physicians, or 
poets, or preachers, or mechanics, or great traders, 
‘find it much easier to succeed than men who have not 
great natural aptitude. Journalism offers three dis- 
tinct careers, a literary, a business and a mechanical. 
Men ean be trained for either of these divisions. The 
measure of success which can be secured depends 
upon the ambition, the industry and the fighting 
qualities of the individual. .There is no royal road 
to suecess. It is hard to tell exactly what special 
lines of study and investigation are required for each 
of these divisions. Men who have natural qualities 
and special tastes will easily excel in that for which 
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they are best fitted. The ablest and most successful 
men and women will work out their salvation in 
their particular field. 


I might sum it all up saying, as Rudyard Kipling 
said the other day in reply to a question by a young 
author as to what he should do to succeed. “Keep 
on trying till you either fail or succeed.” 


It may be, however, that when I was asked to 
write this article on “How to Succeed as a Journal- 
ist” it was expected that I would give some practical 
hints to that large class of young Americans whose 
ambition it is to become efficient writers for the 
daily press, and eventually graduate to editorial 
positions. That is to be sure, only one branch of 
journalism, but no doubt it is the one that is most 
attractive to young men just starting out in life. To 
such young men, I may offer, perhaps a few helpful 
suggestions. 


To begin with, a young man who proposes to enter 
the wide, yet keenly competitive, field of reportorial 
and editorial work for the daily press will do well 
to be quite sure that he has an aptitude for such 
work. It is true of every profession and trade that 
some men who are in it are peculiarly well fitted for 
its duties, while others are not fitted at all. There is 
doubtless a place for every willing and capable man 
somewhere in the busy world, but it is also true 
that many men never find the place which is truly 
theirs. Henry Ward Beether once remarked that a 
large part of the misery in the world was due to 
the fact that too many square men were in round 
holes, and vice versa, and that he had known many 
poor musicians who might have made superior car- 
penters. 

The idea that I wish to convey is that the highest 
success as a reporter or editor is not to be hoped 
for by any man whose temperament and abilities are 
not well suited to the peculiar work which news- 
paper reporters and editors have to do. There is 
such a thing as “the journalistic temperament.’ 
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There is such a thing as “the nose for news,” by 
which term is meant a quick, practically instantan- 
eous appreciation of what is news, and how much 
value one piece.of news has when compared with 
another piece of news that comes in at the same time. 
This faculty of knowing what news is, and of weigh- 
ing its relative value and importance, is closely 
allied to another equally necessary, namely, the 
faculty of seeing where a good piece of news may be 
dug out and brought to the surface right in the nick 
of time, when it is most interesting and valuable. I 
am inclined to think that this gift of news-hunting 
is born with some men, and that they make the best 
journalists in the reportorial and editorial sense. 
And if this gift is not a part of the young man’s 
natural equipment, if he does not have a keen and 
all-alive sympathy with the events of the day, as 
they present themselves every morning and evening, 
then I advise him to try some other occupation; for 
I doubt if the gift is ever acquired by any amount of 
industry, when the man is not naturally built that 
way. : 

It requires a broad and comprehensive mentai 
taste to be an efficient member of a staff of news- 
‘paper writers. Men whose minds naturally tend to 
some one line of thought should avoid the newspaper 
field, because a newspaper is a kaleidoscope, in 
which the topics to be written about are changing 
every day. Today war is-the foremost topic, next 
week the Klondike will be at the front again, and a 
little later it may be that yachting or base ball will 
be the all-absorbing theme. Suddenly, in the fall, 
the scenes shift, and polities will be the staple news 
of the day. 


Hence it follows that a newspaper writer who aims 
to rise to any of the higher editorial positions must 
have a wide range, not only of information, but of 
sympathy. He must be able to know something of 
a great many things rather than know any one 
thing profoundly. He must be able to switch his 
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_ train of thought from one track to another suddenly, 
and to throw his pen with something like equal in- 
telligence and spirit upon half a dozen different sub- 
jects within the same week. It follows, therefore, 
that success as a writer for the daily press will be 
greatly helped by wide rather than deep reading. I 
do not mean by this to say that the writing journa- 
list should know “a little of everything and nothing 
much,” but only to say that if he is deeply read 
and thoroughly informed on one topic only—say on 
polities, for example—he will never achieve success 
as an all-round newspaper man. 

I think no young man contemplating a career as a 
reporter and editor will make any mistake in laying 
a foundation by a course of reading which will ac- 
quaint him, first with the history of his own country ; 
secondly, with the history of his own State and city; 
thirdly, with the history of England, and fourthly, - 
with a general knowledge of the present condition 
of the leading European nations, enough to enable 
him to feel that he is informed correctly as to their 
‘relative population, wealth and resources, and the 
general drift of their present policies in relation 
to other countries, and particularly in relation to our 
own. Twelve months of close reading, giving to it 
from three to four hours a day, making notes of the 
main points as he goes, will be well given to this 
preparatory work. 

This is a scientific age, and he should study the 
popular sciences sufficiently to enable him to write 
an intelligent account of a new electrical machine, 
or a new locomotive. If he aims to become an edi- 
- torial writer, then all knowledge is his proper 
province, and he should never consider his education 
finished, but should read omnivorously. It is true 
of newspaper writing as of everything else, that, 
what a man does not know he ean not tell, and it is 
only the subjects with which a man is familiar that 
he ean readily write about with credit to himself or 
profit to his reader. 


~ 
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I would further advise young men who aim at | 
success in the field of newspaper writing to master 
the useful, though somewhat difficult art of short- 
hand writing. There is no occupation of our day in 
which the ability to rapidly take down the exact 
words of a speaker is more valuable. I do not mean 
by this that it is at all essential for a newspaper 
writer or editor to be verbatim stenographer. As a 
matter of fact, there is very little verbatim reporting 
done in the daily press, but there are one hundred 
and one emergencies in a newspaper writer’s life 
in which the ability to make shorthand notes rapidly 
is extremely useful, and gives him a decided ad- 
vantage over the man who has to trust either to his 
unaided memory or to such longhand notes as he can 
hurriedly jot down. I might instance in this con- 
nection the work of the interviewer who seeks out a 
citizen of prominence and desires to obtain a full 
expression of his views on some important public 
question. He may be able to make a fair and toler- 
ably accurate report of the man’s remarks by the 
help of his memory and his longhand notes only;. 
but if he is a good shorthand writer, he can make 
the interview photographically correct. Moreover, 
if he is called upon to hastily make a literal copy 
of some document of which he can only have pos- - 
session for a short time—possibly at a consulting 
library—it is easy to see that he can bring his short- 
hand writing into service with great effect. It seems 
to me, also, that there is a large and growing fie!d 
of special newspaper eorrespondence in foreign 
countries, in which brilliant and highly paid work 
is called for, in the doing of which a knowledge of 
other languages than English is indispensable. I[ 
would advise the ambitious young man who is think- 
ing that he has in him the making of a good foreign 
or war correspondent, to acquire a workable know- 
ledge of French, Spanish and German. 


Beyond these things, the succesful newspaper 
writer needs to cultivate the art of making friends. 
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He must learn most, after all, from men, not books. 
It is very important to him to gain the confidence of 
public men, official and unofficial—of all sorts of 
men and women who have news to give and informa- 
tion to impart. To this end he must learn the mean- 
ing of the little word “tact.” It requires tact above 
all things to win the personal confidence of people 
and obtain from them the assistance that is con- 
stantly necessary to be obtained in gathering news 
and preparing articles for the daily press. 


I do not know that I can say anything more of 
practical value to young men who intend to try 
their chances on the reportorial and editorial side of 
journalism. I may add, however, that the same solid 
qualities of character which help men to success in 
other fields of work will help them in this. The man 
of good habits, who keeps his head clear, his stomach 
sound and his general health good, will have at least 
three chances of success to every one that the man 
who is physically unfit will have. Newspaper work 
is arduous and exacting, and if any young man is 
thinking of a newspaper career as an easy and 
gentle occupation into which he will not need to 
put as much hard labor, both physical and mental, 
as into any other, I advise him to keep out of it 
altogether; for he is entirely mistaken. 
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The Journalist as a Short Story Writer. 


No branch of journalism is more interesting or 
profitable than Short Story Writing. The wonder- 
ful increase in magazines and Sunday supplements 
to newspapers, using this form of literature, has 
ereated a very wide field in this direction. 


The short story feature is constantly gaining 
ground. Every month we notice that magazines 
and papers which have not hitherto used stories are 
planning to make them a prominent feature. They 
are announcing that all good stories submitted to 
them will be carefully considered and those accepted 
liberally paid for. | 


Here, then, is an opportunity for the newspaper- 
man to do some excellent work. It is work that 
will not only develop his literary powers but also 
materially add to his bank account. 

To meet the increasing demand for short stories 
by trained writers we have prepared the second 
volume of the work on Press Correspondence, 
Journalism and Authorship. 


This book is a revised and enlarged edition of our 
work on The Authorship of Short Stories, and 
among other features contains full instruction in 
Practical Proof-Reading—valuable alike to the 
journalist and story writer.—It also contains a sup- 
plement on Markets for Manuscripts; How and 
Where to Sell Short Stories—giving a complete list 
of newspapers and magazines which buy material, 
with the rates paid for contribution. 


The student will find this a very interesting and 
profitable book which will help him greatly in his 
preparation for the great field of authorship. 
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PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP AND SHORT STORY 
WRITING. 


Our practical course of Authorship and Story 
Writing prepares students to write salable short 
stories. It consists of over twenty lessons on the 
most interesting and practical phases of story writ-. 
ing. It is designed especially for the beginner in 
story writing. Among the subjects treated in the 
lessons are the following: 


Preparation for Authorship. 

The English Language and How to use it. 
Spelling and Grammatical Propriety. 
How to use Capital Letters. 

How to Punctuate Properly. 

Short Story Writing. 

How to Construct a Short Story. 

The Character of a Story. 

The Plot and its place in the story. 
The Structure of the Story. 
Preparation and Tools of the Trade. 
Helpful Hints to Story Writers. 

The Author and the Editor. 

Getting into Print by Jack London. 
How to Sueceed as an Author. 
Supplement—Market for Manuscripts. | 


The course is neatly printed in an edition uniform 
with Press Correspondence and Journalism. The 
price of this course is $3.00. To our students of 
Journalism we will send it for $2,00, as it properly 
belongs to the course on Press Correspondence, 
Journalism, Authorship and Markets for Manu- 
seripts. | 


THE UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE 


Home Office, San Francisco 
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We Will Raise Your Salary 


and improve your station 100 per cent. 

Our Members get the Best Positions and Highest 
Salaries. 

Professional and Expert Instruction by Practical 
Teachers in the best Schools and Universities. In- 
struction by mail. 


Would You Like To Be A Successful 


Short Story Writer Civil Engineer 
Journalist Lawyer 
Stenographer Student of English 
Advertising Man Student of French 
Traveling Salesman Student of German 
Accountant Student of Italian 
Agriculturist High School Student 
Business Correspondent College Student 
Government Employee University Student 
Architect 


Write name of Course in which interested on 
post card and send with your address. Full par- 
ticulars will follow. 

Our Courses in Journalism and Short Story Writ- 
ing are under the direction of the United Press Col- 
lege of Correspondence. 


We graduate Specialists and Experts 


American Education Association 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Address nearest office. 
STORIES WANTED 


We read and revise stories. We teach you how to 
write salable stories and where to sell them. Our 
instruction is endorsed by leading editors and pub- 
lishers—our students become experts and get the 
highest prices. You can make money writing 
stories. Send today for our free booklet, tells how. 

Address nearest office. 


THE UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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